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The World’s Underdeveloped Lands 


An eminent Indian recently said: “Half the world 
cannot move around in oxcarts, while the other half 
rides in Cadillacs.” The oxcart half—and it is indeed 
half of the world’s population—lives in the so-called 
“underdeveloped” lands,* exclusive of the Commu- 
nist orbit. Had those in the Communist orbit been 
included, the figures would have been closer to 
three-quarters and one-quarter. 

From the underdeveloped lands come a dispro- 
portionate share of the world’s mineral resources 
and the bulk of the tropical raw materials and food 
that get into international trade, yet most of their 
inhabitants suffer from perpetual poverty. Because 
these people may well hold in their hands the future 
peace of the world, they are being courted by both 
the Western and Communist factions. A major ques- 
tion of our era is: Will they choose to change their 
long-established low standards of living, and, if so, 
how will they accomplish this? 

There can be no doubt that the economic progress 
of the Soviet Union and of China is having a pro- 
found psychological effect on many of them. No 
longer are they willing to accept philosophically 
their lot. The world over they are seeking to break 
out of their ancient stagnation. They want more 


*All countries, of course, are underdeveloped in the sense that 
they could achieve a greater degree of economic development. 
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crop production, new industries, higher levels of 
income, and they want them in a hurry. 


WHAT ARE UNDERDEVELOPED LANDS? 
Statements about them en masse obviously do not 
apply to them all, for each has its specific set of 
physical, economic, and social problems. But, in 
general, they are described as the poor and rela- 
tively non-industrialized countries, where most of 
the people live under conditions approaching misery 
and there is mass poverty that is not the result of a 
temporary calamity. Well over half the gainfully 
employed men are engaged in farming, hunting, or 
forest gathering. The inhabitants employ antiquated 
methods of production and little inanimate power. 
The land is over-populated with respect to the re- 
source base and the amount of arable land, and the 
raw materials for industry are limited. The birth- 
rate is high but mortality is declining, the diet on 
all counts is inadequate, and life expectancy is low. 
Illiteracy is the rule, and the social system to a large 
extent is static and rigid (there are exceptions 
here). Expressed in a word, the underdeveloped 
countries are the “have nots’ of the earth. 

The three criteria used here for delineating them 
are per Capita annual income, daily consumption of 
calories, and annual utilization of inanimate energy. 
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The countries classified as underdeveloped have 
a per capita annual income averaging less than 
$150, when adjusted at prevailing rates of exchange. 
Usually, of course, the actual local income purchases 
a greater quantity of real goods and services than 
its equivalent can purchase in the United States; 
but even allowing for this, the income is extremely 
low compared with that in the U.S.—nearly $1,500. 

In all of them the mass of the population aver- 
age less than 2,500 calories per day, the minimum 
usually considered necessary for optimum function- 
ing. While calorie deficiencies are serious, nutri- 
tional inadequacies are even more so. Most diets 
contain a preponderance of energy foods (cereal 
grains and starches) and_ insufficient protective 
foods (milk, eggs, meat, fish, fresh green vegetables, 
and fresh fruits). A person can get deficiency dis- 
eases irrespective of the quantity of calories con- 
sumed if he fails to get protective foods. 

In these lands energy is more apt to be that 
obtained from human muscle or draft animal than 
that obtained from inanimate sources. ‘The under- 
developed lands consume only about 1/40 as much 
mechanical energy per capita as the more advanced 
ones. 


WHERE MAN IS AND IS NOT. The earth’s land 
surface comprises almost 60 million square miles. 
Probably a filth of this is too cold to permit effec- 
tive settlement; another fifth is too dry; still an- 
other fifth is too rugged or too high; and a tenth 
is too infertile. This leaves about a third with physi- 
cal conditions suitable for man and his agriculture 
—roughly one to two acres of cultivable land for 
each inhabitant of the earth, an amount inade- 
quate, using present farming techniques, to pro- 
vide a satisfactory level of nutrition. This does not 
mean, of course, that the so-called restrictive en- 
vironments are human vacuums; it does mean that 
people will not live in the hardest ways in the 
hardest milieus if they have any choice in the 
matter. 

Most of the world’s people are today concen- 
trated in a mere five per cent of the earth’s land 
surface — half of them, as noted, are in the under- 
developed lands. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION. There are 
approximately 2.85 billion people in the world. 
In the last hundred years man has doubled his 


numbers, and United Nations experts predict ad 
if the present rate of increase continues he will 
nearly double them again in the next forty years. 
There is today no large habitable area where popu- 
lation is not increasing substantially. Each morning 
there are some 125,000 more mouths to feed than 
there were the previous morning. No thinking 
person can fail to ponder this state of affairs. 

The rapid increase results primarily from the 
iact that modern scientists have learned more about 
controlling disease from infancy to old age, and 
a speedup in transportation and communication 
has greatly reduced famines. Along with this, little 
or nothing is being done to reduce the birth rate. 
Working together, these have meant a_ veritable 
explosion cf the world’s population. 

It is in the underdeveloped countries that this 
explosion is most marked, the very ones where ad- 
ditional numbers are now least needed. 

The world average rate of population increase 
is slightly in excess of 1.5 per cent a year. Parts of 
Latin America and Africa show a rate of 2.4 per cent 
and more. Egypt’s population is expected to double 
in 29 years; Indonesia’s in 32; Iran’s in 36; France’s 
in 82; Italy’s in 180; Great Britain’s in 230. 

Some of the more optimistic students of popula- 
tion declare that man has the knowledge to increase 
food production sufficiently to feed the 5.7 billion 
predicted by the United Nations for the year 2,000. 
Others believe it feasible to create a 25-fold in- 
crease in food production and sufficient energy to 
sustain a population of 7 billion. Still others go 


so far as to conceive of 10 billion by 2,100. And 


one sees the possibility ultimately of 30 to 40 bil- 
lion. 


THE MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE. About 150 
years ago, Thomas Malthus pointed out, in “An 
Fssay on the Principle of Population as It Affects 
the Future Improvement of Society,” that popula- 
tion growth was the chief cause of mass poverty. 
He asserted that production of the means of sub- 
sistence increases only in an arithmetical progres- 
sion, whereas population tends to grow in geo- 
metrical progression. Starting with the unit 1, popu- 
lation growth would normally be at the rate of 
1,2,4,8,16,32,64; food supply at the rate of 1,2,3,4, 
5,6,7. Unchecked, a people might multiply within 
a given period to 64 times its original size, while 
the food supply increased only seven times. 
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TYPES OF ECONOMY 
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dry, or too wet, or too steep for cultivation. They 
labor ceaselessly against the hazards of pests. ‘They 
use poor seed and obsolete methods and tools. All 
of which adds up to low yields. 

Moreover, in many “landlord controlled” coun- 
tries the farmer has to hand over to the landlord 
one-fifth of his crop, plus another fifth for the 
water used in irrigation, plus another for seed, and 
still another for the oxen used to stir the soil and 
grow the crop. This leaves the farmer with one- 
fifth, out of which he probably has to pay off 
accumulated debts. No wonder he and his family 
are hungry. 

Undoubtedly, science and research will succeed 
in finding-new. sources of food, perhaps in the sea, 
perhaps‘in' the form of synthetic tablets, but unless 
eating habits change radically, the vast majority of 
people will still depend upon land crops for most 


of their food. Although some expansion of the 
arable area is possible, the best land for crops is 
already in use and much that remains unused is 
unsuited for the success{ul production of crops in 
the present stage of agricultural techniques and at 
the present level of prices for farm products. 

It seems sale to say that in the foreseeable future 
most underdeveloped lands will continue to suffer 
from food deficits. Asia (exclusive of the Soviet 
Union), already burdened with a population of 
1.5 billion, is expected to experience an increase 
of 230-250 million people in a decade. To feed 
that many more mouths at the current rate of 
consumption—1,900 to 2,400 calories—would re- 
quire about 40 million additional tons of grain. 
Despite the recent claims of China, it seems unlikely 
that production can be raised to this point even 
if millions of new acres are put under cultivation 
and farming becomes more intensive and scientific, 
using higher yielding varieties of seed, and more 
commercial fertilizers, pesticides, and mechaniza- 
tion. 


THE “REVOLUTION OF RISING EXPECTA- 
TIONS.” After existing for countless centuries un- 
der miserable conditions, the people in underdevel- 
oped lands, India, Indonesia, Tunisia, Egypt, Bo- 
livia, Peru, and elsewhere, have come to believe 
that their ills are not inevitable. A “revolution of 
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rising expectations” is sweeping like a tidal wave 
over these lands. In Asia and Africa, millions who 
have been emancipated from colonialism since 
World War II want to share in the amenities of 
industrial civilizations. They want to switch from 
farming to industry, which to them means prog- 
ress and a high level of living. They are watching 
China, which has achieved such sensational indus- 
trial gains in the last few years and claims it will 
outstrip Great Britain industrially in a few years, 
certainly within a decade. 

In spite of the optimism expressed so universally, 
even in the more advanced nations, regarding the 
role of industrialization in the underdeveloped 
lands, the writer does not believe that it can serve 
as the magic wand for their ills. 

A precondition for industrialization, for one 
thing, in these overwhelmingly agricultural coun- 
tries, is to change from subsistence to commercial 
agriculture, for nowhere on earth does subsistence 
farming provide more than a bare living. This in 
itself would mean a colossal upheaval of the econ- 
omy. 

Furthermore, most such countries lack the capi- 


tal, the skills, the large home market with appreci- 
able purchasing power, the essential raw materials, 
and the mechanized energy, without which there 
can be no substantial industry. Their visions of in- 
dustrial development based on unlimited numbers 
of atomic power reactors may eventually become a 
reality, but scientists meeting in Geneva in 1958 
were unanimous in their belief that atomic energy 
could not now solve any problems in underdevel- 
oped countries. They pointed out that no nation 
has yet produced such power competitive in cost 
with conventional power. 


MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE. The arguments 
for and against foreign aid are well known and 
hence are not presented here. What should be 
remembered is that in order to achieve anything 
like the rate of economic growth they so desperate- 
ly want, the underdeveloped nations will need out- 
side help, either from the United States or the 
Soviet Union, or another of the technically ad- 
vanced countries, in the form of manufactures, 
technical assistance, and ready capital. They need 
machinery before they can industrialize. They must 
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